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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

to read verse, I found the following pieces kept their 
first lustre every evening, and the last seemed even to in- 
crease in luminosity: Koriusai Speaks, Festival Scene by 
Kiyonaga, The Two Women by Kitao Masanobu, and the 
Portrait of a Woman by Yeishi. 

And this is not to. reflect on the rest. The book burns on 
each page with the "gem-like flame," at least it does to me. 
The first consideration is the self-controlled art of Japan, 
the second consideration is life; yet the work is so crystal- 
line that Life lives a second life within the book. When I 
plan the future of some hypothetical poet west of the 
Mississippi, I insist that he be corn-fed and ramping, and 
write for the fanner, and go shouting along. Or else severe, 
astringent, plain, like St. Gaudens' Lincoln or Sherman, long- 
boned and oak-hearted. 

But I must set aside theory here, if I am to speak my 
mind. This work of Mr. Ficke's brings again dead days, 
when I was one of a group of fanatical art-students, holding 
consultations over the embossed brocaded prints of Japan, in 
the Lenox Library, New York, when the kingdoms of the 
world were a set of picture-books and Hokusai was the king, 
the emperor. N. V. L. 

The Lonely Dancer, and Other Poems, by Richard Le Galli- 

enne. John Lane Co. 

Again, in this new book, Mr. Le Gallienne shows himself 
the true lyric singer. His book shimmers with moonlight, 
and with the fresh, scented nights of spring, for Mr. Le 
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Comments and Reviews 

Gallienne is the poet laureate of April. One of his old 
poems, not in this book, begins: 

Oh, climb with me this April night, 
The silver ladder of the moon, 

and so soon as spring comes round again these lines come 
tinging into my head. That little lyric, two stanzas long, 
ha? been my constant companion for years. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has lost nothing of his magical interpre- 
tation of nature in her more charming moods, in this last 
volume. Such poems as To a Bird at Dawn, May Is Build- 
ing Her House, and Shadow are very beautiful. On page 66 
there is a poem, without a title, of which this is the first 
stanza : 

I crossed the orchard, walking home, 
The rising moon was at my back, 

The apples and the moonlight fell 
Together on the railroad track. 

How still and spangled that is, and how full of the soft wind 
of an early autumn evening! 

Again, in his love poems, such as The Afternoon is Lonely 
for Your Face, is a charming fancy, weaving pretty thoughts 
out of an attractive landscape. 

Perhaps that same weaving of pretty thoughts is at once 
both Mr. Le Gallienne's forte and his danger. Or, perhaps, 
in this age of the world, we have not so great an appetite for 
"conceits." Certainly an occasional dissonance would be a 
welcome change, for the sweetness and prettiness has a ten- 
dency to become cloying; and when Mr. Le Gallienne deals 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

with so great and elemental a subject as Death, the fancies 
with which he entwines it seem impertinent and shallow : 

Her eyes are bluebells now, her voice a bird, 
And the long sighing grass her elegy; 

She who a woman was is now a star 
In the high heaven shining down on me. 

It is too much literature, too little feeling. Even when, 
as in An Easter Hymn, Mr. Le Gallienne tries to be serious 
and simple, the gift of charm betrays him, and he weakens 
his theme by the following characteristic lines : 

When, 'mid the sobbing of the rain, 
The heart of April beats again. 

But if a man does one thing well, we should not quarrel 
with him because he does others less well. Mr. Le Gallienne 
has a lyric talent of great beauty, and we are thankful for 
what he has to give us. 

Merchants From Cathay, by William Rose Benet. The 

Century Co. 

It is a pleasure to come across a book so full of new and 
fresh ideas. Mr. Benet has a most vigorous and delightful 
imagination, and his sense of rhyme is quite extraordinary, 
forced a little at times, perhaps, but when the result is so 
pleasing, what does it matter? The Bird Fancier is by far 
the most interesting poem in the book, and a very unusual 
poem it is, full of color and sound, and with the weird note 
becoming more and more insistent until it grows to horror. 
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